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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

Host of the ordinary words in a language do not neen; 
rether, they act ae rigid designetors, referring to the sam object 
in all possible words in which the object exists. Host words are 
names that are used es rigid deeignators of kinde — netural kinds 
(epecies, genre, end so forth), artifacts, physical and social 
magnitv^oe, and eorts of activities, stetes, propertiee, eituations, 
and evente. As they designate kind^, it does not make sense to speek 
of them es having senses or meanings. Although it ie eppropriete to 
eay that soaw words (e.g., orphan, kill, or pediatrician) have a 
sense of meaning that might change with time, kind-name referencee 
change, ai^rently, beceuse the kind has changed, not the term. A few 
words seam to lack not only eenee, but also reference. Some (a.g., 
all or and) have this property beceuse they ere syncetegotematic, but 
contribute to the semantics of an expreeeion eccording to logicel 
rulee. Othere (e.g., yikes, damn, or the) do not contribute to the 
senee at all, but only to the pregmatice, that is what is to be 
inferred from what was said by reference to the conditions governing 
the uee of such words. It is therefore folly to assume that the 
reference of most words is determined by their senee of intention. 
(aOD) 
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How Words Mean 2 

Some Reoarks on Hov Words Mean 

**Mu8t a fume wan somethltig?'* Alice asked 
doubtfully. (Through the Looking Glags^ 
L^rlB Carroll) 

I am going to argue that for myet worda, the notion "the meaning of 
the word simply does not nake sense* I understand the phrase meaning of 
a word to refer to the sense or intension that a word is supposed to have, 
and on that interpretation, I trill argue that iK>st of the taost ordinary 
Words in a language don*t mean. This is not an attempt to define meynlitg^ 
but only to say what I am referring to when I use that word, namely the 
core of cases commQn to most mainstream writers on the topic. Althou^ 
Words may be use^ to refer, they do this not by the invocation of anything 
I would want to call a sense, whether senses be taken to be stereotypes or 
lists of criteria. They are used to refer, rather, as NAMES for kinds of 
objecus or properties (or events, or whatever) in the manner of terns that 
Kripke (1972) has called rigid designators* 

My interest in this matter originates in problems of linguistic 
descriptions what must a linguistic description of a language say about 
how the words in the language contribute to a determination of the truth-" 
conditions (or satisfaction conditions) for sentences in which those words 
a*~± used? What must a grammar say abottt, e.g., the word feather , beyond 
listing it as an Englinh word, a count noun, and specifying its phonology? 

It may well turn out that the ideas I present are not particularly 
original. If KripVe (1972) is tc be believed, some ot them go bade as far 
as John Stuart Hill (1843), and something similar to several others can be 
found in the works of Searle (1978), Kripke (1972), HcCawley (1973), 
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Nunberg (1978) and Putnam (I965» 1970, I973» I975a»b). And if Putnatt*s 
(I975b» p. 274) perception is correct^ some of thev are not even very 
controversial* Stilly despite the availability of these ideas^ X have not 
seen mich discuasion of them by or for linguists. Indeed^ most of the 
discussion of seoantics X have seen concerns sentence semantic^* (what 
Partee (I98l) calls ^'structural seiiancics*')^ and takes word semantics 
entirely for granted^ simply stipulating that the intensions of words are 
functions that pick out their extensions, and leaving it at that. They 
fliafce no reference to any particular theory of what these functions look 
like* The main exception is Oowty (1979), who offers complex analyses of a 
number of verbs. 

Thus, current theories of semantics, namely those of the truth^ 
conditional sort, are basically concerned to give an account of the meaning 
of a Sentence (like Snow i s y b ite) in terms of the meanings of the 
constituent terms ( snow and white), but they don*t say anything about the 
latter beyond the fact that they denote their extensions ( snow means snow 
and white i^ans white)* Thus Snow is white is *'true'' if what snow refers 
to has the property that white refers to. But truth*conditional accounts 
of this sort, valuable as they are in accounting for the ineaning of a 
sentence in terms of the meanings of its parts, do not address the sorts of 
questions that have concerned students of word meanings: what does one 
know if one knows the meaning of snow ? (or more simply: What does snow 
mean?) 

the next section I will sketch some recently proposed theories of 
word aieaningt and in the following section, an alternative in which words 
refer by naming kinds, but without having to have senses or meanings. In 
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section 4» I discuss what I mean by kinds* Section 3 describes the causal- 
historical theory of reference which is the foundation for the claim that 
words as names rigidly designate kinds. Section 6 offers first, some more 
or less linguistic aiguments in support of this theory, and second, an 
emendation of Putnam's interpretation of it# Finally, I discuss what I 
believe the domain of this theory is, and what kinds of words are not 
covered by it* I conclude that the reference of only a relatively small 
class of words Is determined by something that can be called their 
"meaning* 

Theories <^ Lexic^tl Meaning 

Probably the type of theory of lexical meaning that is most familiar 

to linguists is what Fillmore (1975) has called the "checklist** theory of 

meaning* This characterization applies to any theory which claims that 

words are logically represented as either ordinary definite descriptions or 

as a conjunction of criteria, of which or some privileged or 

statistically significant subset oust be satisfied for the word to be 

correctly applied to a given object (Putnam, 1970, p* 140)* Checklist 

theories are exemplified by Katz and Fodor*8 1963 semantic theory, by 

Weinreich*s (1966) syntactified feature analyses, by Camapian meaning 

postulates, by generative semanticists* lexical decomposition (HcCawley, 

l968; Green, 1969, 1972), and In a parametrized version by Labov*s (1973) 

2 

variationist descriptions* A checklist theory seems to be implicit in all 
theories which treat the extension of a tern (or set of things it is used 
to refer to) as a function of its sense* Despite the fact that each of 
these various theories has been vigorously denounced by proponents of one 
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or nore of the others, they make a coiMK>n claim: that the meaning of a 

word Is represented by a list of necessary and sufficient criteria^ and any 

object or concept that that word Is supposed to refer to or describe must 

meet all (or In modified versions: a significant subset) of those 
3 

criteria* 

However, in spite of their popularity and apparent Intuitlveness^ 

checklist theories have been criticized, mainly by philosophers (Putnam^ 

1970, 1975a; Stampe, 1972) and psychologists (Smith & Hedln, 1979). The 

4 

alternative proposed by the psychologists, and favored by some linguists 
(Fillmore, 1975) is the theory that word meanings should be represented by 
stereotypes, or in the terminology that (against all logic) has become 
standard, prototypes* The familiar example is Berlin and Kay*s (1969) 
analysis of color terms: there are, in any culture, colors which Are 
stereotypic reds, blues, etc., and which Are, by virtue of being 
stereotypic, psychologically salient and easily and tmlformly identified* 
But one can also demonstrate colors which ate not considered stereotypic, 
and because these colors are not easily identifiable with ^ny stereotypes, 
people (therefore) cannot reliably or confidently or uniformly name them* 
Prototype theories of word neanlng take the situation with color terms to 
be representative of word meaning generally* 

At least three vsrleties of the prototype theory of meaning may be 
distinguished* Lakoff*s theory of fuzz;, logic (1972), expanding on the 
work of Sfadeh (1965), is a prototype theory in that it treated (some) 
category memberships, and thus the truth of predications, as a matter of 
degree* 
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A quantitative version of prototype theory treats prototypes as 
abstract sunaaries of nodal properties: properties convon to the greatest 
number of experienced exeoiplars* Thus, if I have encountered just four 
dogs: a German shepherd, a Saaoyed, a Husky, and a Yorkshire terrier, and 
have cone to knoir of each that it is a dog, my understanding of doj; will 
include the properties 'typically long-haired* and 'typically weighing over 
fifty pounds** FurthetMre, these nodal properties are wei^ted for how 
well they correlate (as necessary criteria) for category nenbership* 
(Thus, there are checkljstical aspects of even the prototype theories*) 

Instead of this more or less quantitative vlew,^ prototypes may be 
regarded as ( represent Ations of) one or oore particular exemplars of a 
apecies (cf* Rosch & Hervis, 1975)* A prototype name is then APPLICABLE to 
an individual to the extent that the individual RESEHSLES the prototype* 
Major problems in arriving at an empirically vulnerable formulation of this 
theory involve first, specifying what counts as resembling (e*g*, foxea may 
be orange and brown, like robins, and bats may fly, but that doesn't make 
either of them birds), and second^ specifying the theory ao that it makes 
predictions which will differentiate between atypical and/or defective 
individuals (one*-legged ducks^ etc*) on th^ one hsnd^ and marginal 
subspecies (e*g*, ostriches, penguins) on the other* 

Prototype theories seem to imply that word oeanings are acquired by 
ostension (one learns the word doj;, say^ by being told of something 
demonstrated: *'Thls is a dog**)^ along with some sort of inductive 
generalization*^ Checklist theories say nothing aboit how word ueanings 
are acquired^ but predict much more directly than prototype theories that 
they can be described without ostensive references (^ 'orphan means *child 
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wUote parentt are dea4«*" *bird Means 'feathered Hinged aniaal/** *kill 
Mans *cau6e to die***). 

There are alternatives to checklist theories of aeaning that do not 
involve stereotypes, of course., for exmplet theories of Meaning as use, 
Alston* for instance, defined (1963, p* 409) **x* Mana 
intralinguistlcally as ***:c* and *y* have the saM use* where x and y are 
words or other naaningful sentftnce-coaiponents» and considered the 
development of a general sttthod for specifying the use that an expression 
has to be one of the major tasks of semantic theory* Firth Ascribed his 
theory (Firth, 1951, 1957) of meaning-by-collocation as a theory wherein 
the meaning ot words lay in their use» but that theory Is not at all of the 
sort Alston describes* Rather^ It is a theory that treats the meaning of a 
word as an abstraction of What words it can be combined with in phrases* 
This is similar to the Bloomf ieldian treatment of the meaning of a 
linguistic form as **the situation in Which the speaker utters it and the 
response which it calls forth in the hearer** Cl933» p* 139)* Although the 
only definition labov (1973) provides is actually a description of use» he 
denies that hi^ theory identifies meaning with use* 

All of the theories referred to so far have taken it for granted that 
it makes sense to speak of *the meaning of a wotd*** The meaning of a word 
is variously: a set of criteria^ an abstract prototype (like a pro^form in 
historical linguistics^ I guess), a function of resemblance to specific 
exemplars, or some sort of characterization of its use* I wouXd like to 
make a case for the proposition that for most words It Just doesn't make 
seiise to say that they tffiAN anything, that there is no such thing as **the 
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ttftaning of a word,"* and that auch tfords don't BKVR aeanings, Hoat ttords 
ara, rather, nSMi for klads of thinga, and, aa tuusea, My be used to RiiFBR 
to thinga as rigid designators (a la Kripke, 1972), Thia clearly Isn't 
true of all woi*ds, Indexicals like I^, him , ay. here are used to refer to 
individuala, etc*, without being uattes for thea, and some vardti don't even 
refer at all. Before I finiah, I will discuss hov I think other words 
which are not nuaes of kinds, such aa the . iin<j[ . and kill might be treated. 
Rigid Des_l^nators_ 

In thia section I sketch what is meant by the term rigid designator , 
and explicate what I mean by clalmliig that aost ordinary words are rigid 
designatora, and why it therefore doea not m&^te much sense to talk about 
their 'meanings'. 

In calling words rigid deaignators, I am referring to Kripke's (1972) 
theory, which saya that an expreaaion ia a rigid deaignator if it 
designstes the save object in all possible worlds in which the object 
eirlsts. Thus, the phraae the Pol>c is NOT a rigid designator, since it will 
refer to different individuals on different occasions. Someday (or in some 
possible world), it might even refer to ^n American, or a woman. But 
Nixon, to nae Kripke'a example, is a rigid designator, because on all 
occasions of use it will refer to the individual who In the raal world was 
in fact the son of So*and~So and So'^and-So, and was elected President of 
the United Statea In 1968 and 1972, and resign^ In 1974, etc,^ Names for 
kinds, I will clslm (along with Putnam anrt Krlpke, and, no doubt, others) 
are almllar: we use the word Ictou to refer rigidly to whatever objects 
share the eaaentlal characteristics of Individuals of the kind paople call 
lemon. 
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Thus» to m it «aket no mrm teMe to tpeak of **th« tttaning** of a word 

IDce cat or clock (or or pencil ) than it aoaa to speak of the Meaning 

of a nave like Robin Morgan (or Ariatotly or Sj c*;tt )* In aiqring that^ for 

MOBt norae* it aoea not mike saoae to epeak of "the meaning of the vord v** 

I do not intend to be understood as rejectlx^ the idea of semantics* While 

I AM arguing that nords do not MEAN* I do not maintain that there is *no 

such thing as meaning** However^ it is, I feel» misleading to speak of 

vords as meaning something* or indeed as DOING aiqrthingt except iaeofar as 

they are uttered i» « speedi act* Spe^ers USE words to REFbK» but it is 

the speakers irtio do the REPSRRIN6» irtio MEAN aomething* or mean (i*s*» 

intend) to refer to something by th«> vords (cf« LiDaky^ 1966)* Speakers 

can mean^ in the eenae 'intend to be understood to be saying^ or referring 

tOt or assertingt requesting^ etc*» even i^licating* and propoeitfons can 

mean^ in the eense *entail»* but words do not mean all by themselves^ aven 

in the eense *refer** Speakers refer^ lAien tbey are talking^ to objecte in 

poaeible worlds (including the teal world)» and one of the wa>s they do it 
a 

is relatively directly by using the name for the kind of object they wieh 
to be understood as referring to* (Other waye include demonstratives 
( this ), gestures (pointing)^ glancing^ and deeeription (a*g*t saying "the 
author of Wavarly " to refer to Scott» or "those things you cut meat with** 
Ko refer to knives^ to what knives is used to refer to)* Of course^ we eay 
**the word x refers to y** (even I say it» and I*ve been convinced of the 
essential folly of it for four years)^ but I will treat this as shorthand 
for **the word is used to refer to y*** 
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Thus, I tik« nferrtog to be m nJatioii betmen • Jpsakar mnd dn 
ttntity (or aituation, oir property or relation) in oom pooaiblo w>rld, 
including the reel world, whicli bolilt for e prurtlcoXer utterence*^^ It ie 
e central notion, aeeeatial for the eucceM of coMpoeitional eesentica, but 
it doee not depend (for wet words at laiut) on there being aufthing like e 
notion of 'sense' or 'aeening' if words ere construed sieplT ea neves for 
kinds, ei^rwre then the neM Ceorgie Cr<ten has to have e sense to refer to 
w* It'e just mf osM (or ectually, one of ay news)* 

In treating the contribution ot iitdivldual words to sentence sevsntics 
es a natter of reference, ultiutely indexical (cf« Futnen, l97Sa, p. 234), 
not sense, I en treettng so**celled 'word neening** ea »re pregnatics then 
eeaantica* Not entirely ptagMtic thou^, for the notion of indiceting an 
entity by invoking its nave is (or at laast nay be construed ea) a senentic 
notion* Whet does this r^pperently radical theory wen for the deecription 
of linguistic coatpetence? Hf view is that, for m^t words, knowledge of e 
reletion between e linguietic fom end e referent is no nore e part of 
grauar than ts such patently en^clopedic knowledge aa knowing tha nsaa of 
the inventor of the transistor* Aarng the things that we, as huaan beings, 
know ebout th# world is that ol:»]ecta, atatea, and reletiona in it art 
categorisable into types, or kinds ^ In addition to knowing peraonel na«ea 
for individuals, we ^lOW the oaves of kinds ^ Thus, we know that a cartaiii 
person is called Fred Houaeholder, that a certain city ia called 
Indienapolis , that a certain horse was called Man O'War, end e certain 
fictional whale celled Moby oick* We alao knov that a certain kind of 
aninal Is called a "dog," that a certain kind of fruit ia called e "levon,* 
thet objects with certain properties or characterletica ar't called 
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"pencils^** that activities of a certain sort are called "tunning^** those of 
a itt>re specialized sort called "sprinting^** etc* Thus^ it seems to me that 
it is at least as much a fact about pencils that we call them "pencils^** as 
it is a fact about the word pencil that it refers to pencils* And the 
latter doesn't seem to be a particularly significant fact about the English 
language* This is clearer if we recall that refers is to be interpreted as 
*is used to refer to^* and is, I hope, obvious when we reflect on the case 
of proper names: we thinic of it as a fact about some person that she/he 
has the name she/he has» not as a fact about the naae^ that it ia used to 
refer to that person* We can't deny that it is a fact about the word 
pencil that it is used to refer to pencils^ Just as it is a fact about the 
word pencil that it has six letters in its contemporary orthographic 
representation^ but there doesn't seem to be any point in aaying that the 
former fact ia any more a part of grammar^ of strictly linguistic 
competence^ than the latter i^ * 

It follows from this approach that there is not much point to 
discussions of what "senses** a word may have (cf * also Nunberg^ 1978)* 
Word senses are at best an epiphenomenon if words are merely names for 
kinds; one may dispute the reference but not the sense of Johann or 
Aristotle * Like proper nouns^ and deictic and overtly indexical 
expressions^ natural ki*" «rms are essential to compositional semantics in 
the sense that they can be used to refer^ to point to a particular 
individual or pick out a particular kind of activity^ etc. But it is still 
as nonsensical to do a semantic analysis of the word clock as it would be 
to do one of ^ i;^d, or Panasonic ^ even though inferences^ including 
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inferences of set relations, may be derivable from the USE of the term, for 
the inferences are about the aets, not about the words. I cannot emphasize 
this point enough; aost of the enormous literature on semantic networks and 
saaantic memOiL^ by psychologists is really not about words but about the 
kinds which words name. 
Kinds 

In this aection I make a strict distinction between kinds and names of 
kinds. In suggesting that (most) words are literally namea for (kinds of) 
things, I an saying that they are seaantically unanalyzable designations 
for (semi-anaJyzable concepts) of kinds of things. Just because a concept is 
analyzable, it does not xollow that its name i^ analyzable. It is, I 
think, imcontroversial that we do categorize the world, and classify 
objects into kinds, that is how we know that Sam and Skipper and Fido, and 
indeed, poodles, and huskies and mongrels generally, are all dogs. 
However, I am not claiming or asaumiog that in doing so we assume each 
entity or type of entity to be of only one kind. Our classifications may 
be, as in this example, hierarchical, but they may also (instead, or in 
addition) cut across each other; running is a kind of exercise, a kind of 
sport, and a kind ot locomotion. A particular species of bird may be a 
kind of shore bird, a kind of sexually dimorphic bird, .i|nd £ kind of 
migratory bird. In both cases, the categories are neither proper subsets 
of each other, nor mutually exclusive with each other. 

It also happens that the aame vord may be used to refer to quite 
diverse kinds, even igno^'ing metaphorical usages, Juat as different 
individuals may nave the same personal names. Thus, plant is the naiie of a 
large category of organisms, of a kind of buildipg, and of a kind of 
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activity involving seeds and an intention that they grow* Bank is the name 
of a kind of financial institution^ of a part of a river or creek bed» and 
of a kind of maneuver involving causing a projectile to ricochet off a 
fixed surface touards a target (cf* footnote 9 for other examples)* 

Of course, our classifications are not exhaustive^ either; we nay 
encounter an object and not know What to call it* This might be because we 
do not know what it 1S» what its characteristics are; this is an empirical 
question^ and is» in principle at leasts easily resolved* On the other 
hand» we nay know what its properties are» but still not know if it is a 
member of a kind we have previous knowledge of » or» perhaps, a novf^l kind* 
This may be no Icmger a strictly empirical question^ but is the gap in our 
knowledge of words» or of things? We could say that the reason we can*t 
tell is that we aren*t sure of the exact "meanings** of the WORDS that are 
candidates^ say, elm and beech > or we could say that we don*t know enough 
about the KINDS that are candidates to tell if the object in question is a 
member of one of those kinds or not* The converse case arises when we know 
that a word (for example, smarmy ) refers to a kind of something (namely^ 
behavior), but are quite ignorant of how to identify or recognize that 
kind* In both cases^ I would say that the defect is not in our knowledge 
of grammar — all the grammar ever tells us is that the word Is An English 
word»^^ a member of this or that syntactic category^ has such-and-such an 
underlying phonological representation^ is An exception to these 
phonological and these syntactic ruleti* Rather^ I would say that the 
deficit is in our knowledge of the world, our knowledge of kinds* We have 
an incomplete knowledge of the kinds that this object or event moat 
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reser^bles. I know what the word site my refers to — it refers to a kind of 

beha*TlcT (and not a kind of fabric, say^ or a kind of soli) — but I don*t 

know What kind of behavior IS sitenay. Ifutnan knows what elm and beech 

refer to: kinds of trees. Be probably knows that they're both deciduous 

kinds of trees, but, he says, he doesn't know enough about eivs and beeches 

12 

to be able to tell the difference. 

The Method to the Madness; The Causal Theory of Rejference 

This section Is a digression on bow reference Is accomplished through 
rigid designation since It Is being denied that the ordinary wans Is via 
senses. At this point, I suppose that this isay appear a rather anarchic 
and n^stlcal view of language use: If words don't aean or even refer (by 
themselves). If speakers can feel free to use words while being Ignorant 
(whether unconsciously or even admittedly) of the essence of the entitles 
they use them to refer to, how can the fact of interpersonal communication 
ever be explained? On the one hand, I would observe that communication Is 
not successful as often as participants nay think It Is. Furthermore, I 
subscribe to Reddy*s (1979) view that In general, communication Is not 
usefully thought of as a matter of decoding someone's encryption of their 
thoughts, but Is better considered as a matter of guessing at what that 
someone has In mind, on the basis of dues afforded by the way that person 
says what she/he says. However, I am definitely not an anarchist or a 
mystic. Guessing what someone means when she/he says something Is an 
unavoidable step In the Interpretation of every utterance, from 
syntactically simple (and pragmatically wonderfully under determined) 
utterances like L unch I to utterances as apparently seoantlcally precise as 
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B e hasn^t f(one to jail yet (cf> Gricc, 1975; Green» 1982; Yanofflky, 1982 
for discuflsion)* Its iniportance caanot be uaderestimated* 

All X SB proposing here ifl that, along with guessing WHY a speaker 
said what she/he said, at various levels of recuraion, ia accordance with 
Grice*s Cooperative Principle snd the corollary auitts, a hearer mst guess 
at what referents were intended by the utterance of various phrases* This 
is obvious enough with anaphoric tens lilce he» clear^ but less obvlou9 
with proper aanes like Bob» and no less ii^wrtant ^-Lth kind narcs in 
definite and indefinite MPs such ss the ham sandwich or an elti * B»it 
coiBintnicatioa through langusga does succeed to a satisfactory extent, and 
it succeeds to the extent that it does because language use is a social and 
cultural pheaonenon* It ia in the best Interests of the aembers of a 
linguistic coBttunity to act as it there were a social contract and maintain 
nore or less standard references for standard words in the language* 
Little children, in this permissive age, do not seem to realize this* 
After being told that what he has called a "pregnant marker** is (what 
others call) a permanent marker, my son says, **X can call it a pregnant 
marker if X want, can*t I?** X tell him, "Yes, you can» but you can't 
expect people to understand what you maan*** X may be a liberal, but X*m no 
anarchist* 

Strictly speakingi it is impossible for there to be standard 
references for standard words, as it is impossible to know what is in 
snother person's mind, and know what she/he uses^ ssy» egregious to refer 
Lo* (Nunberg (1978) has an extended example involving the interpretation 
of an invitation to listen to some jazz which makes this abundantly clear*) 
But in fact we all do seem to set as if there were standard references* Xn 
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Putnaa's (1975b, p, 290) words characterlilng theories of reference^ 

"language and thought do asymptotically correspond to reality, to Aome 

extent at least*** 

According to Putnam^ this social contract Involves a division of 

lli^ulstlc labor (Putnam, 1975a» p* 227-229) wherein only «o«e experts have 

to know what a certain kind IS; when ordinary folk oae the name for that 

kind, they designate (rigidly) whatever It i^ that experts understand the 

kind to consist In* In one of his papers, Putnam makes It clear (Putnam, 

1965, p* 128) that experts don*t know the language better than ordinary 

folk» they only knew (one aspect of) the world better* In the case of 

proper names» the one bestowed the name has th:>s privileged position* 

The relation in rigid designation between the **experts** or other name- 

bestowers* decree of a kind neuse, and the use by ordluary folk of that name 

Is that of a continuous chain or dependency of usage* One uses gold to 

refer to what one's Informant said gold Is* Thus, as Krlpke says, as a 

rough statement of his view of designation: 

An Initial baptism takes place* Here the object may be named 
ostenslvely» or the reference of the [name! may be fixed by a 
description* When the name is 'passed from link to llnk»* the 
receiver of the name must» I think. Intend when he learns It to use It 
with the same reference as the man from whom he heard It* (Krlpke» 
1972, p* 302) 

Krlpke suggests that the situation Is little different for names of kinds: 

* * * the species name may be passed from link to llnk» exactly as In 
the case of proper names» so that many who have seen little or no gold 
can still use the term* Their reference Is determined by a causal 
(historical) chain, not by use of any Items * * * 
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UBually when a proper naoe la paased fron link to link^ the way the 
reference of the name la fixed is of little importance to us* It 
matters not at all that different speakers aay fix the naae in 
different waya^ provided that they give it the aaae referent* The 
aituation is probably not very different with species naaea^ though 
the temptation to think that the metallurgist has a different concept 
of gold from the man Who has never seen any may be somewhat greater* 
(Kripke» 1972, p* 330-331) 

Indeed^ in oi:e paper^ Putnam auggeata (1973^ p* 205) that experta* 
fixing the use of a term to refer to a kind by some arcane test is just a 
subcase of the use ol a term being causally connected to an introducing 
event* 
Evalution 

Dubbing * In this section, aeveral arguments are considered which may 

be taken to aupport the ^ilsim that moat common ordinary word^ refer via the 

same mechanism as prefer namea* It is clear that the theory I have 
13 

sketched of what licensee our uaage of worda to refer to entitiea in real 
or poasible worlds has ita roots in philosophical concerns* Thia la not to 
imply that it*8 idle apeculation; both Kripke and Putnam ting the changea 
on several examples (Gedankenexperimenta) to teat varioua aspects of their 
analyaia* But how doea it fare against the background of linguistic 
concerns? Uhat I want to do here la offer fitst^ some more or lesa 
linguistic argumenta in favor of thia view of how uords are used to refer 
to things^ and then^ a modification of Putnam'a account of the cauaal 
theory of reference* The first argument ia a relatively feeble one 
concerning the psychologic^ reality of the baptism that thia theory 
poatulates* The aecond concerna the problem of attributing contradictory 
beliefa to apeakers on the basis of the "^meaninga" (senses) of the worda 
they uae* 
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The causal theory may provide the gem of an explanation for certain 
honely and/or otherwise troublesome facta* For one thing, It provides a 
referent for the they that occurs In sentences like (1)* 



(1) Why did they change the naae from "airship** to **bllttp?** 

They clearly refers to Whatever experts or nana bestowets are supposed (by 
the questioner) to be responsible for the kind bllap having the name 
**bUmp*** Notice that the questioner baa not asked why WE call those things 
**blimps*** She/he has assuned that someone has named them that, and that we 
call them that because that's their name* 

Or, suppose a child asks you a question like (Z)* Adults usually only 
ask such questions If the term at Issue Is morphologically analyzable 
(whether correctly or not) as In (3)*^^ 

(2) Why Is fire called **flre?** 

(3a) Why do they call the programs **sof tvare?** 
(3b) Why do they call It a **shlrt dress?** 

The second kind of question Is easier to answer, becai*se you can assume 

that the questioner Is someone to whom you can attribute an understanding 

of metaphor, and basic rules of semantic combination, and who is sltq^ly 

. . 16 

having trouble (re}constructlag a relation between the meanings of the 
morphemes and the meaning of the whole expression* Tou can Ignore the 
they , and everything that you know as a linguist about the social and 
conventional nature of language, language history, language change, and 
l*arbltralre du slgne, and reconstruct a plausible relation, and say 
something like: 

(4a) To distinguish them from the hardware"the physical parts of the 
system* 

(4b) Because the bodice buttons like a shirt* 
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But Buppoae you are called on to aoawer a question like (2)* You cannot 
give an explanation that involves explicating metaphors and relating the 
references of constituent parts; f ir e is mononorpheolc and non- 
metaphorical* Armed only with the Saussurean notion that the relation 
between a linguistic sign and what it represents is essentially arbitrary^ 
and a Fregean theory of sense and reference (cf* Frege» 1892)» you are 
stuck with saying something like (5) or (6)* 

(5) It Just is. 

(6) Because that's what fire means Cor; * * * refers to)* 

These may sound like arbitrary responses » little better than "Because t**~a 
non^aoswer which considerate, rational people are not supposed to resort 
to* But since your theory tells you that (5) or (6) is all there is to 
tell» you must console yourself with having at least been honost, and 
saying all there was to say* 

If you replace the standard theory of reference with something like 
the causal theory^ you can do a little better^ with something on the order 
of (7)* 

(7) Because that's how Grimm's law and the Creat English vowel shifty 
etc*, have affected the form *put» which is what the Proto* 
Germanic folk» from whose language ours is descended, called it* 

If your answer is understood, and followed up with, ''Why did they call it 

that?** of course, the best you can do may be to say» **I don't know,** but 

Surely that's still a better answer than **Because it ia*** If the question 

had been (2') 

(2') Why do we call fire "fire?" 

a good answer can refer straightforwardly to the causal theory and the 

conventionality of language* One might say (7*); 
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(7*) Because that's what everyone else calls lt» and we want then to 
know what we*re talking about* 

It Is perhaps worth noting that the notion oJF words *havlng veanlngs* 
or *«eanlng something* cooes relatively late in language acquisition* Very 
young children ask for the naaes of things, never for the Manlngs of the 
words that are the nanes* A two-year*oXd asks **What*s that?** and Is told, 
**That*s a scale for weighing coffee beans*** It doesn't occur to hla to 
ask, *^hst*s scale Kan?** or even "^at's weighing mean?**^^ 

Contradictory beliefs* A lot cf people are bothered by assertions 
that what a person knows Aay Include sets of propositions which entail that 
that person believes a contradiction* To take ^n exMpXe fariXlar from an 
old Joke» a ^rson may believe thst all odd numbers are piloe, and know 
that 9 Is Ddd» and know also, at least In the back of his yttnd that 3 tines 
3 Is 9» but It na7» for whatever reason^ have failed to register wlt^ hln 
that If 3 tliKS 3 is 9« then 9 Is not prime, so that not sll odd nuniers 
are prime* A similar problem arises If the vehicle which warrants using a 
word to refer to some substance Is taken to be a sense or DESCRIPTION of 
the distinguishing properties of that substance* and a person knows the 
name of some klnd» hut doesn't hsppen to know everything about that kind* 
For example^ If » when you refer to mLlk by using the word iiiilk > yea are» 
unbeknownst to you» referring to a substance with none recherche property-^ 
say, that It Is allergenic to and/or not digested by a large portion of the 
world's population^ especially In Africa snd Asla» you may still belle e, 
and assert (8)^ without involving yourself In a contriidltlon. 

(8) Kllk Is a nutritionally perfect food. 
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You're wrong; that's all* Because you don't Hnow that «ll)c has this 
property^ you have nade a false stateoent, but you haven't coaiiitted 
yourself to the contradictory belief that something which Is of dubious 
nutritional value to some people Is nutritionally perfect* If jil lk Is Just 
a natte for a certain substance^ and Isn't a description, by Beans of which 
It MSANS some conjunction of properties by which we distinguish milk froa 
other substances, then there can be no question of contradiction* Sentence 
(8> Is no vore a contradiction than a sentence like (9): 

(9) Rlqgo Starr Is a forward for the Celtics* 
They're both Just false* (Similarly, sentence (10): 

(10) Hllk Is a white colloidal liquid* 

Is no aore analytic, and no iK>re redundant or tautological than a sentence 
like (II): 

(11) Larry Bird Is a forward for the Celtics.) 

If I use the word water like a normal speaker, I merely need to know what 

kind of stuff **water** Is the name of* I don't have to know everything 

about water to know how to use the wordc Knowing what stuff the word water 

(or milk ) is used to refer to, and knowing everything about that stuff are 

not the same» and imist be carefully distinguished* Water "means** — that is, 

18 

is used to refer to^^-the stuff we call "water** and to know that, you 
don't need to know very much about water at all* 

Putnam attempts to account for this phenomenon by positing a 
difference between ordinary speakers, w\o know merely what kind of thing a 
word names, and 'expert' speakers who possess in addition to that 
knowledge, a way of recogn;lzing some klnd» who can distinguieh exemplars of 
it from entities which only superficially resemble it* In this way, he 
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aays (1975» p« 228) even the moMt recherclte fact about ftoae thing "My b<co«e 

part of the aoc ial Mailing of the mra while being uoknoim to alaost all 

apeakers Who acquire the w^rd** 

Noir» if «e take Putnatt literally^ aince people regularly Mke false 

atateoents about natural kinds» we miat cmclude that they have not learned 

their lafiguage coapletely, since they desonatrably do not know the 

'manings** of the words they have used to «ake atateMnta which igust be 

contradictions on the analysts implied by a literal interpretation of thla 

passage* Since none of the experts Putnaa postulatea is an expert on 

everything^ and the division of limeuistica labor is tupposed Co be a 

universal property of linguistic cottvunitiea, it follows that no languages 
19 

are known* Clearly there ia a defect in Putnas^a interpretation of this 
phenone non* 

Pare of the problen seems to be that Putraa usee the teta Manin^ 

extreiBely loosely^ and thia is unfortunately^ pervasive in his writings on 

20 

oeaning* For exaaple* he says (1970» p« 148) that if lemons came to be 

21 

universally blue then the MEANING of the word lemon would have changed* 
I would say that the REFERENCE of lemon had not changed at all-*it ia still 
the nave of a kind of fruit"but lemons would certainly have changed* 
Another p£tt of the problem aeems to lie in the concept of 'expert 
apeakers** 

The non^necessity of experts* I have argued that my interpretation of 
the cauaaX theory of reference provides a reaaonable account of speakers* 
knowledge of how to use words that are names of (at least some) kinds of 
things* The standard examples have been the namea of biological species 
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and chcttical «leMiits and cottpoands^ and it it plauaible in theea cases 

that there do exist <9cperta of the sort that Putaas^a theory presuppoaes. 

But irtiat aboot aveo nore hoaely iioxda like dirt ^ or Labov*a cxaaple. 

Cu p? No agroooalst will consent to iupply a test for dirt-hood; it ia part 

of a folk-classification of the vorld^ and does not figure in scientific 

theories at all, lo find out vhat dirt iJ used to refer to^ you have to 

aak housekeepers and little klde, And^ dollars to doughnuta^ you*ll set a 

range of variation in your answers » aa Labov did with oug, Thus» tha 

stereotypic cup is Mde of an opaque^ vitreous Mterlsl^ and has s handle 

sod e botfly concave sides^ sod s height to width rstio of sbout ,7, But 

Chinese teacups^ and styrofosMt sod paper, end plastic cups hsve oo 

handles; their bowls may have strsi^t^ petpendiculsr or oblique iides; 

punehcups sre usually transparent. And people will dlaaqree as to which of 

these nay be called plainly "cups,** Dirt is scereotypicslly soil» but 

isn't dust also dirt? And autOMbile greast and exhaust? Wbst sbovt 

iaudgy fingerprints? There is no technical characterisation or decisive 

22 

t4«st, ao there sre no experts for the caussl chsin to stop et» end 
indeed^ Futoav adttlts (l975a» p, 228) that **ao«e words do not exhibit sny 
division of linguistic labor: chair» for exsople,** That veans they do not 
require experts for the determination of their reference. But if the 
coMon consensus sbout the core cases is sufficient to detemlne what kind 
of stuff s nane is used (n,b, by a comunity) to refer to in these csses^ 
whst need is there of reference!; to experts^ even in th^se cases where the 
existence of experts is plausible? If 6±yt and chair refer to what they 
refer to without the invocation of experts^ why do weter and ^old and lenon 
need experta to have their reference fixed? There is no need for sie to 
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d%tpf that MQW^ ^ople knew ao;to about mm stuff than k^at of tha taat of 
ua. But that doa«ii*t affect tba laference of tb« tan^ or what juatlflaa 
our ualng that teta^ for that atuff, tea^ thara la ft cauaal (hlatorlcal) 
cottoactloa In ftoeral; kind* and indlvlduala are callad uhat thay are 
callad becauaa aowWhare^ aoMtlM^ aoMone called thtm that. But uhot ot 
tfhea* or uhera Mkea no differance. All that la required la that there be 
a coQtltittoua chain, Thla requlreeant la really no Mra than the atatuienC 
that language ia a eoclal* cooperative Inatitutlon, Aa Krlpfce eeye (1972* 
p, 331): the nay the reference of a new le fliced le of little inportaoce; 
tihet aattere le thet there be e chain^ and thet for eech naae^ epeakera 
underatand the sene referent. 
Other Worde, Other Klndi 

In thiu eection t ergue thet there ie no reason not to extend the 
analyaia of words as rigid designstors beyond the reletively eaall class of 
words used to refer to kinds thst oc^r in nature, I then discuss vrrds 
which refer by aesos other than rigid deaignetlont end words which do not 
refer et all. Moat of the exaeplea that have figured In Putnatt*e end 
Kripke*e discussion of the determination of referenC3 heve been proper 
nsasa or cottson nouns referring to what Putnei« cells natural kinds: wstsr^ 
tigers* gold* beech* eltt« leaon* alunlmiw* nolybdenu** Putnaa eentiow 
(I975e* p, 242) that the pointe he has aade ebout natural kind words apply 
to Mny other kinds rf words ss veil. They «!eeignate rigidly* vie e causal 
chsln which involves osteneion* and therefore Indexlcellty: "the word 
weter refers to thle kind of stuff«** "whst do you call that stuff?**** 
*llater,** He wntlons artifact news: pencil ^ bottle , chelr; verbei grow 
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(1975a, p, 244)^ and adjectives: red (1975a» p, 244), Krlpke ronarks 

(1972^ p, 327) that his analysis applies to words referring to natural 

kinds and natural phenomena, whether they are count nouns or uass noi'ns or 

corresponding adjectives, 

Putnam assumas a different treatment for what he calls one^crlterlon 

words (1962^ pp, 65-70) such as bachelor (Schwartz (1977) calls these 

nominal kinds); a third treatiient for what he calls physical magnitude 

words, terms like: h ea t^ kinetic energy ^ straight llne> which he treats as 

being defined in terms of clusters of laws of physics they are subject to 

(1962^ p, 52)^ though he rejects the parallel property*cIuster treatment of 

natural kind words; and a fourth kind of analysis for syacategorematlc 

words such as al , l > the ^ whole (l975a^ pp# 244*245)» which contribute to the 

meaning of a sentence only when construed with other expressions, though he 

suggests (l975a^ p# 245) that they have "more of a one*crlterlon 
-23 

character* 

I would agree with Putnam In treating artifact names (e«g«» pencil > 
robot , chair > also corduroy , plastic ) as names which are used to rigidly 
designate kinds^ just as much as natural kind nanes^ and I see no reason to 
limit the treatment to names for tangibles* I see no reason to think that 
physical magnitude terms such as are used to refer to heat, lights and 
electricity refer to whar. they refer to by means of a mechanism any 
different from the one argued to hold for terms like water and ^old # 
Furthermore^ it seems to ma that invented "social magnitudes" such as 
democracy^ prayer, and aggression hold their names through the same 
indexlcal historical chain. Linguistic derivation may, of course, be 
involved in addition^ for example^ in the adverb quickly * Bat in other 
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cases (e*g*» prayer ), linguistic derivation may be nore relevant 

historically than synchroaically » and aore inportant in synchronic 

Aorphology than in a synchronic account of semantics* 

I vould also argue for treating names for kinds of activities 
24 

(running) basting* drinking* cramming), states (intending* Jealousy, 
cleanliness), properties (tall, dark, handsome) and situations (giving, 
growing) as rigidly designating vhat they refer to, and I asstuae Putnam 
vould agree with this* Note that informal explanations of the words 
designating such states often involve something like ostension, in citing 
exemplars, as in (12) and (13)* 

(12) Happiness is a war*j blahkie* 

(13) Jealous is When you*re mad because someone else has something 
you want* 

In all of these cases, the names we use for these types of kinds are Just 
an incidental part of our knowledge of the kinds* Even Putnam, in a fit of 
fastidiousness (1975a, p* 248) insists on our saying that people "'acquire* 
words; rather than 'learn their lieaning**** 

Hell, are there any mrds that HAVE meaning, in my view, any whose 
meaning (sense, intension^ we can learn? Yes, I think so, namely Putnam's 
one-criterion words, mrds like kil li bachelor , orphan, pediatrician , which 
refer not by naming, but by describing* If these words should come to be 
taken to refer to anything but what they are now taken to refer to, we 
would have to conclude that the language had changed* Thus, lemon might 
come to refer to blue fruits with a single Urge seed like an avocado, if 
lemons evolved in that manner, and we would say that lemons changed, not 
tuo word lemon* But if physicians '^^rtified as pediatricians began — as a 
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matter of principle — to treat mothers as veil as infants and children, and 
ve continued to call them "pediatricians,** then we should have to say that 
the sense of pediatrician had changed as well. To take another example^ 
the TCrb type , as in (14) ^ originally referred (via a back-formation, no 
doubt) to an activity Which involved striking keys on a typewriter to 
produce an impression of a letter on paper. 

(14) I typed si% pages on 117 Olivetti. 
In the past one hundred years our **word processing** technology has advanced 
to a stage where we can use type to refer to striking keys on a computer 
terminal keyboard regardless of whether images are produced (Whether on 
paper or a cathode ray tube), and indeed^ we can use this verb to refer to 
the activity of touching designated spots on flat (keyless) **keyboards. ** 
It seems to iK, that if another technological advance allowed us to cause 
representations of letters (etc.) to be stored as representations of 
linguistic expressions in a computer's memory merely by directing our eye 
gaze or alpha-waves to the task^ we might still call it **typing.** Typing 
would certainly have changed™has already changed—but saying that the word 
tjrpja has **undergone a change in meaning** does not seem to to explain 
anything, or even perspicuously describe this little history. 

On the other hand, kill MEANS 'cause to die^* or in the words of the 
Oxford English Dictionary, *put to deaths* and has meant that ever since 
the 14th century. In the I3th century it referred simply to the activity 
we call **striking.** Do we say that, well^ killing changed, so that living 
things died as a result of it, or that the verb kill acquired a meaning, 
'cause to die/ which it retains to this day? the latter^ I think. I am 
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not sure what property of kill nakes it different froa tTpe * Perhaps It la 
Its reference to an effect; persuade ^ lighten ^ shut t and even orphan are 
slttilar In nalcing crucial reference to an effect. Another exaiiple: If we 
stopped using pencils to write with* and they joat caae to be brlc-*a*brac» 
and mybe even ceased to contain graphite^ or any erodsble core that would 
leave a seiti^pemanent trace* we could still call then pencils. Pencils 
would have changed* and It would be Infomatlve to say (15) 

(15) In the 20th century* pencils had a core of graphite and people 
wrote with then. 

just as we cau sary 

(16) In Victorian times* bathing suits covered almost the entire 
body. 

If the word pencil MEANT 'brlc^a-brac of a certain form* we would 
(Incorrectly) be claiming In uttering (15) that people used to write with 
brlc~a*brac. If words like pencil are just names for klnds» we can say 
that both kinds are called pencils* but they are not thn SAME kind. 

This obviously does not entail that ai^ word that undergoes a semantic 
change has lost or acquired a meaning. If semantic change refers to having 
one class of referents (extension) at one point in history and a different 
class at another point* nost 'semantic changes* are just name changes: we 
call the species canls famlllarls dog* and a particular subvarlety hound; 
our ancestors had it the other way around. But we needn*t say that dog and 
hound have changed their meanings so therefore they have meanings. Both 
are simply names for kinds* and there has been variation* change* and* no 
doubt* confusion in which kind they name. Likewise* bathing suit and type 
refer toda> to things quite different from what they referred to 100 years 
ago. But all that has changed is the kind that the word names. In these 
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cases^ the kind Itself has changed* In the case of hound and dog > people 
have changed vhat naae they give to what kind* But In the case of klll > no 
kind has changed-^-strlking is a kind of activity^ hut what we call killing 
is not a different KIND of activity^ hut the causation of an effect* Kill 
acquired a non-trivial LOGICAL entailment* 

Perhaps one npre exanple uy help* Sonetiiifi in the Middle of the 20th 
century the phrase longhair msic was introduced to refer to classical 
iDusic* The Motivation for the term is probably that certain high-profile 
ttale performers and/or conductors had strikingly and unf ashlonably long 
hair» though it ttay have been that aficionados were stereotyped as men who 
were too concerned with intellectual natters to revember to get their hair 
cut* In any case, when the popularity of 1960s rock groups nade long hair 
fashionable among the youngs and a synbol for idealistic youths strongly 
associated with rock ausic» the term longhair music did not cone to refer 
to rock music^ because longhair Is a NAME for a kind of music^ not a 
description of it, or its performers or aficionados* I do not think I can 
make the difference between being a name and being a description any 
clearer* 

What I think these examples show is that some referring terms^ like 

water * tjr pe t cup> and elm may be used to refer by virtue of being NAMES for 

kinds of things^ while other referring terms, like orphan » pediatrician ^ 

and k ill can be used to refer in virtue to the fact that they are logically 

DESCRIPTIONS*-- they refer (attributively) to what they deacribe» while terms 
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like gold and type are used to refer (ref erentially) to what they name* 
The difference is in the nature of the mechanism of referc^nce* When things 
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in the world change^ they keep their sane names — leMiis evolved to large 
blue or tiny red fruits are atill lenoos* But^ obvl<Hjalyt when things 
referred to by description change^ their old decriptions aay no longer fit; 
if the description* the MEANING of the ten* doesn't change to fit the 
world (in which case it will look like it was a aaae all along* which aay 
account for why some people find the pediatrician exaaple confusing)* then 
the word aay becfuie as obsolete as ita referent* 

the history of kill seeaa to indicate that* for a given mrd* the 
aechanism of reference can change in the course of tiae* just as the 
referent* and thus the reference relation oay change* as in the case of 
type * In the case of kiH* what was a kind name waa reinterpreted as a 
description* The converse change is apparently also possible* and seems to 
be in progress with the verb ^ial * Before the invention and widespread use 
of pushbutton telephones, the denominal verb dial seCTs to have been a 
dsccrlption of making a telephone connection by using a telephone dial* It 
still means that way for some people, who feel compelled to use a different 
verb to refer to the act of making such a connection by means of a 
pushbutton phone* but for other speakers* dial is just the name for the 
activity of making a telephone connection* and they can do it with 
pushbuttons* or magnetic cards* or whatever other mechanism might be 
required* and still call it dl alini^ * 

Obviously* if the mechanism of reference can be reinterpreted* just as 
motivated pragmatic habits can be reinterpreted as arbitrary grammatical 
rules (Morgan* 1978)* and arbitrary phonemic sequences can be reanalyzed as 
motivated morphological combinations (folk-etymologies), then we must 
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expect that at any given timt^ a linguistic CMwnity will exhibit 
variation and indecision in soae particular cases* 

Variation cannot be construedi however, as a litms for an unstable 
reference aechanisn, for tbe inferencing and guessing that are necessarily 
involved in the transAission of naaes via the historical chain would 
generate variation and indetetvinacy with borderline cases there as well. 
As noted before, I sight «cnow what gold is, but not always be sure, for any 
X, if X is gold, or agree with sons oth j^aker, expert or not, or 
whether x is gold. And because the descriptions that indicate the 
reference of thos words which refer attributively may not cover all cases, 
we nay expect to find variation and indeterminacy there as well* Just 
because t can*t say t^ether a woman t^ose husoand dies on the day their 
divorce becones final is a widow or not, and you and I can't agree on 
whether the Pope is a bachelor dOiasn*t aean that widow and bachelor are 
either kind names, or undergoing a change of reference or reference- 
mechanism. 

Finally, some words do not even re fer*-wh ether by naming or by having 
a sense* This includes the syncategorematics, like all , i^ole ^ and and, 
which seem to require treatment as logical operators rather than as 
referring expressions of any sort. But it slso includes words for which 
the best we can say is that they have use-conditions, words like damn^ 
ouch , please i hello* The interjection Damn ! doesn't refer to any entity, 
state» or event; and it doesn't mean *X^m niad,* but it is appropriately 
used when one is angry and disappointed, and doesn't mind letting the world 
know* The adjective damn doesn't mean 'disliked' or 'accursed,* but people 
use it when they don't mind letting anyone in hearing know that they have 
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negative* possibly contemptuous feelings atout the referent of the noun it 

•odlfles* In support of the claln that the usage of such vords is governed 

not by aiqr function Involving reference, but by pragiiatlc» context- and 

lntentlon*orlented use conditions* let me cite the following incident* At 

three* ay daughter asked K« *Vhat does God bless you mean?" I tried to 

tell her what it meant literally, but none of three separate attempts 

satisfied her* Finally* a little desperate, X said, **Xt*s what you say 

when someone sneezes or something so they'll know you want them to feel 
26 

better*" This satlafled her* tater* at three--aiid-a*half , she started to 
ask, "Vhat does yike mea^-*** and corrected herself: "When do we say yike ?" 
So 1 gather that the distinction between words that can mean and at least 
this class that only has use-conditlons was rjuite real to her* 

The definite article Is also a fine candidate for this category* Its 
USE INDICATES (cf * Strawson, 1950) that the speaker has a definite referent 
in mind (the sun, the postman, the doorknob) and expects the hearer to be 
able to Infer or calculate what that referent must be, but a speaker in 
using It does not (contra Russell* 1905) assert existence or uniqueness* 
Its use to refer generically to entire species (e*g*, the tiger) (cf* 



Nunberg & ?an, 1975) and the arbitrary usages involving it (cf* Korgan, 
1975) would seem to support this* For example, the British say ten 
shil lings the o tfn<^e where we would say ten shillings an ounce > and at the 
end of Engllsh**language movies it says The End (while French movies end 
with Just Fin, even though articles are obligatory In more positions In 
French than In Engliah)* The interpretation of a phrase like the g ra y 
sweater would Involve not only the use-condltlon Just described* but also 
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rules of combination applying to references to kinds (to indicate that the 
reference was to a kind of thing called a sweater which was of a kind of 
color called gray), and sooiethiag like Grice's naxivs, fron which the 
hearer will he expected to figure out which gray sweater was being referred 
to* 

While I claim that use^^conditions (and naybe gtaunatical category 
ioforoation and phonological information) are Just about all ve know or can 
know about these words» I am not proposing a meanlng*as-iise (or use^^as** 
meaning) acotmt for them, because I claim that they do not have meaning* 
It makes even less sense to say that words like ouch have meaning than to 
say that words like lemon do» for words of the former sort cannot even be 
used to refer, and cert£.inly don*t describe or predicate, or stipulate 
satisfaction conditions like the logical operators* 

Of course* not all words are purely of one type or another* Thus, 
quickly is a description ('in such'^and-such a manner') based on a name* 
q^ uidc , for a kind of relation between events* and devein is a description 
of an activity based on the name of a crustacean organ* 

We can see in coined words, especially nonce forms, that virtually all 
classes of words are subject to combining processes which derive words 
which refer by means of description at at least one level* Mot only common 
names* but also proper names may undergo this process* Thus, to Houdini 
(one's way out of something) (Clark & Cl^rk, 1979) means *to do like 
Houdlnl did' and to Bogart (a Joint) must mean to do something like Eogart 
did* Perhaps eventually they will lose the personal reference and 
descriptive mechanism and become, as common verbs, merely indexical na^nes 



for activities 



*do that sort 
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gather f roa ^ 8--yeat-old friends that bogart already has* They use it to 
■ean *to decline to share»* and it 1$ used Intraiisltlvely and duratlvely as 
well as transitively* I wonder how vany of then relate it to Hunphre}* 
Bogart*i namierisiiB with cigarettes*) Even expletives can enter into these 
processes* Sooeone^s three-year^ld niece complained of what the dog did 
to her by saying that he ouched her* 
That*s All 

28 

I have argued that aost words in a language are nanes that are used 
as rigid designators of kinds: natural kinds (species^ genera^ etc*)» 
artifacts^ physical and social magnitudes^ and sorts of activiti£S» states^ 
properties^ situations^ and events* As a consequence of their being rigid 
designators^ it does not nake sense to speak of these words as having 
sensei; or meanings; they designate kinds"that*s all* That's what it means 
for a name to be a rigid designator as opposed to being a description* For 
some words (e*g*» orphan^ pediatrician ^ kil l, persuade ) it does seem 
appropriate to say that they have a sense or meaning* and to say that it 
might change in time» whereas with kind-names» when the reference of a term 
changes^ it seems to be because the kind has changed^ not the term* A very 
small number of words seem to lack not only sense» but also reference* 
Some (e*g*» all ^ and ) have this property because they are syncategorematic^ 
but contribute to the semantics of an expression according to logical 
rules* Others (yikeg^ damn* the ) do not contribute to the sense (truth 
conditions) at all» but only to the pragmatics » the calculation of what is 
to be inferred from what was said by reference to the use- conditions 
governing the employment of such words* And the principles governing the 
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use of many words involve oore than one nschaniaiB of reference or condition 
for use* 

Now» this may not be the I'ort of picture we are taught to paint* It 
is not a unified description* It claitts some kinda of words work quite 
differently fron other kinds* But I thitk PutnM la right In saying (1975» 
p* 290) "^o look for at^ one ualfon link bett/een word or thou^t and 
otrject is to look for the occult** Oa the oth^r hand» «y analysis does not 
entail an ualislted ounber of kinds of words* I have clained that there 
are four or five basic kinds» that n&st words are like proper nanei and are 
used as rigid designators » and that many others Involve a rigid designator 
in the description that constitutes their sense* The main contribution of 
this discussion^ as I aee it» is exposing the folly of asaumlng that the 
reference of most words is determined straightforwardly by something called 
their sense or intension (unless intension is understood (attributively) as 
*wl;atever they (rigidly) designate*)* Referring hy rigid designation is 
not just a quaint property of proper names» and any theory of semantics 
which purports to explain the meaning of sentences via the waning and 
reference of their constituent parts will have to take account of It* 
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Footnotes 

^Thls Is not to say that I endorse all of the Ideas in these works; It 

will be clear froa what follows that I do not. 

2 

Labov explicitly rejects (1973, p. 347) accounts that are 
conjunctions of distinctive features, and warns (347) that his account 
should not be confused with the point of view that identifies meaning with 
use. Yet the definition he offers for cup on the basis of interviews with 
subjects (cited in footnote 5) is a description of use» and explicitly 
invokes a conjunction of features. Labov (1978) similarly speaks of the 
(extralinguistic) conditions under which specific tenas denote particular 

objects, and emphasizes the interdependence of criteria. 

3 

Before theories of this sort were articulated within the linguistic 

community^ the "standard** linguistic theory of meaning was a behaviorist 

stimulus-reponse theory which claimed that the meaning of a linguistic form 

was **the situation in which the speaker utters it and the response wh^ch it 

calls forth in the hesrer"* (Bloomfield, 1933» p. 139). I have put standard 

in scare quotes because I have no idea how many linguiats really subscribed 

to this theory; most of the American structuralists simply did not discuss 

semantics. 
4 

According to Fillmore (1975), similar theories were independently 
proposed by artificial intelligence researchers. 

\abov*s 1973 theory also represents a view that is in a aense 
quantitative. That is^ the meaning representations for words are algebraic 
functions with weighting coefficients assigned to each criteiion so that 
his ^definition* for cup is as follows: 
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The term cup Is regularly used to denote round containers with a ratio 
of width to depth of 1 + r where r < r^» and r. « alpha. + alpha2 + 
« « « alpha ^ and alpha^ Is a positive quantity when tne feature ^ 
Is present anH 0 otherwise* 

feature 1 " with one handle 

2 ■ made of opaque vitreous material 

3 ■ used for consumption of food 

4 ■ used for consumption of liquid food 

5 ■ used for consumption of hot liquid food 

6 ■ with a saucer 

7 ■ tapering 

8 ■ circular In cross-section 

Cup Is used variable to denote such containers with ratios of width to 
depth of 1 + r where ^ ^ ^ * probability of r - r/r - r.* 

The quantity 1 + r. expresses tne distance from the modal value of 
width to height. 

The more sophisticated formulations in Labov (1978) are quite explicitly 
dependent on Zadeh^s work. 

The problem with interpreting this sort of description as a 
represetitatlon of what one knows when one "knows the meaning of a word** is 
that which is comv«or to all varlatlorilst descriptions; it tells with what 
probability (or how often under certain circumstances) some usage occurs » 
but not» strictly speaking^ what criteria determine when its use is 
appropriate* 

^The language learner's task in interpreting a naming stateiL.it (or 
conversely^ the language-teacher^s task in interpreting a naming question) 
is not to be underestimated. If a child or other non-speaker points to a 
peanot butter Jar filled with sugar and asks» "^What's that?»** any answerer 
has to make a lot of assumptions in order to be able to choose among such 
l»otentlal answers as **sugar,** **a Jar»** **a lld»** **red»** **gla8s»** **the letter 
etc,» cf, Morgan (1978), 
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I aa ignoring as irrelevant the admitted possibility of aabiguous 

proper names* There undoubtedly are several individuals Who bear the ndae 

Richard M* Nixon > but vrtio have different essential characteristics* 
g 

I am really at a loss as to how to punctuate this. I » 
accustomed to underlining expressions used as examples of linguistic fonis^ 
single-quoting forms used to represent meanings, double-quoting direct 
quotations ant) spurious terms (scare quotes)^ and keeping diacritics off of 
forms used to refer» all in accordance with the LSA style sheet. But the 
syntax of these perfectly ordinary clauses forbids the first procedure, and 
the others are obviously incorrect for vrtiat I have in mind* 

llunberg (197&) discusses the common phenomenon of using the same 
naae» in conjunction with the Cooperative Principle^ to designate any of a 
number of entities of quite different kinds according to vrtiat he calls 
Referring Functions. Thus» the phrase the newspaper might refer to a copy 
of the San Francisco Chronic le > the corporation which publishes the San 
Francisco Chronic le > an edition of the San Francisco Chronicle > or even a 
person who had» or wanted^ or had had some previously mentioned newspaper 
(on any of the interpretations mentioned). Even the referring 
possibilities of proper names can be extended according to Referring 
Functions; the phrase the San Francisco Chronicle can be used in any of the 
ways I have said th e ncwswper can. One of Nunberg*s conclusions is that 
in discussing the dete mi nation of the reference of referring expressions, 
a semantics/pragmatics distinction cannot easily be drawn. 

^^Putnam (1975b» p. 283) also takes referring to be a triadic 
relation, but his relates a symbol, an entity^ and a language. 
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Or perhaps^ better: *i8 accepted as an English word^* but this gets 

us into questions of whether even lmoi#ledge of a word list is^ strictly 

speaking^ part of knowledge of the culture of itidividuals who use English^ 

rather than grammatical knowledge* The grammar^ via a classifier or 

agreement system^ may appear to tell ua ebout such things as the natural 

gender or (other) physical properties of referents of lexical it«is» but it 

can only do so probabilistically^ for even pronouns don*t correlate lOOZ 

with natural gender^ and I suspect the same is true for the relation of 

classifiers to^ say^ physical shape» especially where (originally) 

metaphorical usages are involved* 

^ Putnam has ^ in various arguments (e<g<| Putnam^ 1975a^ passim) 

written as If it were difficult to tell elms from beeches^ and assumed that 

most non-botanists are as ignorant as he is of the difference* Actually^ 

while the general appearance of their leaves is very similar^ they have not 

«ich else in common* Elms have bigh^ graceful arching branches — rows of 

them made for a cathedral effect oa residential streets in many towns 

before the Dutch Elm epidci^ic— while the branches of beeches are im>re 

perpendicular to the trunk. Elm bark Is dark and rough; beeches are smooth 

and grey* The seed pods are different also* 
13 

Kripke denies that his 100-page exposition of it is anything more 

than a sketc • 
14 

A question like (l)» which obviously could only have been asked by a 
person who believer manned space flight is a relatively routine matter^ 
requires more analysis; to be consistent with and explained by the causal 
theory of names^ the two theys oust not be assumed '<o be coreferential. 
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1* Hoff cobie they call spaceships ''spaceships*' tat they Just call 
ships that go on the water ''ships*' and not ''waterahlps?*' 

Or If they are» then their referent oust be a unique coouoittee credited 

with Inventing English^ or at least with naning all the kinds* This may be 

a cOttiaon folk~bellef* 

^^Cf* a child's folk etynology of this sort based on (or supporting) a 
phonological ttisanalyslst *'! know why they call It *grablty*t because the 
air grabs you and pulls you down**" 

^^Constructing or re~cons tract Ing depending on whether the function la 
an arbitrary, unpredictable one, or one sanctioned by the rules of the 
grannar (cf* Levl» 1978)* 

^^Hy reaarks here are based on personal observations* Fron 
conversations with experts In language acquisition^ 1 gather that this has 
been frequently noticed » but has not been ouch remarked upon In the 
literature* (However, cf* de Vllllers & de Vllllers, 1S79» pp* 37-39, for 
some relevant coBinents In this regard*) 

An Incident that occurred shortly after 1 orlgli^lly wrote this Is 
perhaps relevant here* 1 happened to say aonethlng about delusions In the 
presence of two young children* The 27**iDonth-old asked» *'Vhat*s delusions 
Is?*' The other chlld» not quite five years old» asked "Wiat's delusions 
Bean?*' (Unfortunately » 1 made the wtstake of remarking on this difference 
In their presence, and the younger child began almost Immediately to ask 
the meaning of practically every other word uttered In his presence^ c*8*> 
''What's Newsweek mean?*' "What's cover-up mean?*' "What's Robin [his 
sister's name] mean?*' 1 take this to Indicate that he didn't really 
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understand vrtiat we take to be at issue when someone agks what a word 

means* ) 
18 

This is not circular or trivial. Cf. Kripke (1972, p. 284). 

19 

Partee (1981) draws essentially this conclusion. 

20 

TWo examples* he says (1970, p. 144) that the representation of the 
meaning of the word lemon is "natural Icind word** and goes on to say that 
its (that is, Che word's) associated characteristics are: "yellow peel, 
tare taste, etc.** But these are characteristics of fruits, not words* 

Elsewhere, he quite succinctly (1975a, p« 249) equates knowledge of 
kinds with knowledge of word meanings: **An English speaker who had no idea 
that tigers are striped would be said not to know what a tiger is, not to 
know the meaning of the word *tiger'*** 

^^ripke (1972, p. 330) disagrees: "Scientific discoveries of 

species* essence do not constitute a *change of meaning'.** And cf* Putnam 

himself (1965, p* 125): **to say that any change in our empirical beliefs 

about Xs is a diange in the lieaning of the term *X* would be to abandon the 

distinction between Questions of meaning and questions of fact*** 

(Actually, the second occurrence of X has no quotes in the original, but, 

instead, the following footnote: **The second occurrence of 'X* in the 

sentence in the text should be in quaidi-quotes (Quine*s 'corners*) to avoid 

a mention-*use mistake. I have ignored such logical niceties in the present 

chapter*** Perhaps this accounts for the apparent equivocations I have 

cited.) 
22 

Partee (1981) makes a similar point with evaluational terms such as 
good , boring i spiteful . 
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23 

I suppose that the "one*crlterlon*' analysis of the Is essentially 
the Russclllan an&lysls^ and the criterion is that of the definition of the 

lota'^operator* 

24 

Whether in Sewing or coining* 

25 

See Schwartz (1977^ pp. 39-^0) for a similar distinction. 

26 

For discussion of the general nature of occasion^goal^veans chains 

of this sort see Morgan (1978). 
27 

Clark ar^ Clarfc say (1979^ p. 783) that innovations like to Houdini 

and to tea£ot or to bottle have an indefinitely large number of senses^ and 

that on a given occasion^ their sense and denotation is a function of the 

context in which they occur. I would say that they have a very limited 

number (if any at all) of standard references^ and that their transitory 

uses are a function of what the speaker chooses them to mean. This might 

be as vague as *act like Houdlnl* or *do something with a teapot to* or 'do 

something with a bottle to^* or as specific as 'escape like Houdlal did* or 

'present a teapot to* or 'put in a bottle* or 'attack with a bottle.* This 

means that the addressee (or hearer) has to not only guess what the speaker 

is using them to refer to^ but^ if he wants to "acquire** the word^ guess 

also whether the mechanism of reference was intended to be relatively 

specific (and mostly descripti/e)^ or relatively vague (and attributive). 
28 

Probably I mean morphemes — Eskimo words are a very different sort of 
thing from English or Spanish words. 
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